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to bring together a much larger array of original evidence,
drawn from the opposite camps, than would be required in deal-
ing with a history of which the outlines, at least, were well
established and generally admitted. This is especially necessary,
as our judgments must be, in a great degree, formed from
manuscript materials which are not easily accessible, and as
many of these manuscripts are the letters of men who, though
they have all the authority of eyewitnesses, often wrote under
the influence of panic or strong party passion. It is only by
collecting and comparing many letters, written, by men of
different opinions and scattered over wide areas, that it is
possible to form a true estimate of the condition of the country,
and to pronounce with real confidence between opposing state-
ments. Such a method of inquiry tends greatly to lengthen a
book and to impair its symmetry and its artistic charm; but in
the particular period with which I am now concerned, it is, I
believe, the one method of arriving at truth; it brings the
reader in direct contact with the original materials of Irish
history, and it enables him to draw his own conclusions very
independently of the historian.

In these, as in the preceding volumes, I have made much
use of the correspondence between the English and Irish
Governments that -exists in the Record Office in London,
and I have derived some side-lights from the papers in the
French Foreign Office, which have been kindly opened to my
inspection. Several other manuscript sources have been of use
to rue. By far the most important is a vast collection of papers
in Dublin Castle, ranging from 1795 to 1805, which, through
the kindness of Sir Bernard Burke, I have been enabled to
spend many weeks in exploring. For more than sixty years
these papers were deposited in two very large cases in the
Birmingham Tower, carefully fastened down with the Govern-
ment seal, and with the inscription, i Secret and confidential;
not to be opened.' They remained in this state until after the
passing of the Records (Ireland) Act, in 1867, when it was
thought desirable to open these cases, and to classify their con-
tents. The work occupied some years, but it was at last accom-
plished, and the whole collection is now excellently arranged,
in no less than sixty-eight boxes. A great proportion of it is